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THE ILLUSION OF HOPE. 


Sun shone, and moon smiled cheerful inthe night, 
And stars together sang; and bird, and beast 





| Their fealty to our parents had not ceased 
nal. “ q . P 
| To pay, as day and night young time passed on; 


And Eden's haunts in fairest radiance shone, 





Asif to taunt the pang of banishment, 
When often Eve and ADAM silent went, 
| To wake the memories there so sadly dear, 


BY L. GRANGER. 





[The declaration of Eve, atthe birth of her first- 


To sigh—to pay the tribute of a tear! 
" ‘ a . 
born, has been the oceasion of much study asto its 


VI. 
—a deep-toned voice began: 


true meaning. And itis now generally conceded that 
the 


cipation, that the child, graciously given to her of the 


” 


“What was Paradise? 
“What hatred ruined the celestial plan, 


fond “mother of us all” indulged the bright anti- 


And beart to bliss turned traitor: why, ah! why 
evisit walks that tell us God is nigh? 

Oh, Eve! 
The re 


The re 


Lord, was the promised Saviour, who should restore 
to our first parents their lost state of innocence and 
bliss. ‘T = commentator Scott remarks on the passage, I'll seek some cragged cave aione, 
(Gen. LV. 


that this was the promised ‘Seed ;’ 


‘Probably, therefore, Eve concluded let me live and die unsought, unknown; 


and indeed some in its darkness let this breath return 


To God—what cares the dust for shroud or urn!” 
VIL. 
Thus spake, who but awhile before had stood 


think the words may be rendered, ‘J have acquired a 
MAN—even JEHOVAH.” If C 
consider himself as entitled by his birthright to the spe- 


ain was early taught to 


cial favor of God, it might greatly tend to nourish in 


The lord of earth in presence of his God: 
which 


him that proud, malignant and envious spirit, 


Aud still his look bore sovereig enty ; his brow 


produced such fatal consequences.” Another Divine, 
“Many 


ceit that this Son was the promised ‘Seed ;’ 


Was crowned with royal greatness; yet I know 
Eve had a con- ‘Phat glance is dimmed by sadness; gloomy care 


she 


in loco, remarks: suppose 
itso, Is on his brow, his spirit drinks despair! 
was wretchedly mistaken, as Samuel when he said— | 4 j,Guntain oak berett of living oem: 
> 5 


(Surely . - ainmta . re »? S; - . s . 
Surely, the Lord's anointed is before me.’ (1. Sam. | white scathing lightnings fly around its gloom! 
XVL.6.)"} | 
— VIIL. 
I. | Though Eve was sad and had her griefs, her own 
T'was in Earth's childhood, when ere yet a care | Were lost in words of condolence; her tone 


| Of loving tenderness fell on his ear 
To tell of hopes, 


But all was bright and | ywvely, and the tide 


flitted o'er his face, or cloud was there; 

to dissipate his fear 

Of youth ran joyously, as in the pride In that bright promise, when himself should seem 
h re yet 

One might say 


He'd robed his boyhood for a holi lay: 


Of charmed: sew existence ! To lend existence, that he might redeem 
Their lost estate; and Eden's courts should cast 
Age had not dimmed his g 


¢ . 
lance, nor years had made | A sunshine o er the dark and mournful past. 


His smiles erow cheerless or his be auty fade, ' 
if. 

All—all was beautiful and gay of mood, 

And we ll deserved 


"Mid infant smiles and nature’s new-born charms, 


IX. 
| “When thatcurst fruit g 
e [turned 
” A last farewell to all end 
When 
A voice broke 


So ee ntle 


When crushed in hoy a lingering 


bs a } ; . 
the benediction, “Goon! eared to sight; 


all was dark aad ruin spurred the flight, 


forth amidst the 
that it bade 


Which time was folding in her tender arms; wild alarm, 


*Mid sweets of flowers and richest song of birds, me fear no harm, 


Within the grove which echoed back the words, ‘Thy seed shall bruise the serpent’s head,?and reign 
That often thrilled there in its pleasant shade, While Heaven and Earth shall be his wide domain.’” 
When one fond voice had called her as she strayed— x. 

It. Agvin they turned them from the painful view, 
Walked Eve: Oh, God! achild of light she moved, And to their lowly home the path pursue; 
The fairest form — ever lived and love d, Majestic was their grief, and hope elate, 


That 

Wihul 

Around their shaded lodge, a stealthy tread 

Was heard the 

A tiger crouched to spring upon his prey. 
Xf. 


His rolling eyes like globes of blazing fire, 


In native ht grace, as if she felt 
Her “Mother of all living; and she knelt 
Within her bower, her sacred bower of prayer, 


untaug one day they should pass through Eden's gate; 


lingering in the garden spot which spread 


To lift her soul in sweet devotion there. within biter 

How lovely is the hour of prayer! how dear 

The spot when heavenly visions hover near! 
IV. 

The form had fled, and fervent prayer And hollow growl revealed impetuous ire: 

ked, but ADAM turned 

Ilim to the lurking place, a flight he spurned ; 


. and bower; 


And words still lingered on each leaf and flower, a 


shri and fled in haste: 
W hich in their trembling cadence seemed to say i 
“The promised cil 


Butah! 


| shall open us she way :” Unarmed except in majesty he stood, 
what strength could break thro’ Eden's gate— 


And caught the tiger’s « ye, whose angry mood 
W hat power expel the cherubim of state? 


Gave way before that stern comman ling look, 
The flaming sword will pierce the mortal breast, 
That dares its two-fold, shining edge arrest ! 

Vv. 
Morn rose and walked amid resplendent light, 


N 


And growling low he soon the haunt forsook. 
| XII. 
| “Oh, God! is this the doom, and this the fate, 
‘Ts this the ruin of our former state? 


ave forth its poisonous trance, | 


glance— | 


Eve looked—there lay | 


When beast turns foe, and bird, and fruitless field, 
To us their welcome homage cease to yield? 
Alas!” he cries, “but let the flaming bolt 

Of thy displeasure end our sad revolt! 

Thou saidst that day we sinned we should dissolve 
Teo dust—may death our ruinous guilt absolve.” 


XIII. 
Now flocks of birds of varied plumage fair 
Careering, poising, wheeling in the air, 
With sports, and wiles, and ever endless note, 
Came fondly playing round the lowly cot; 
And all the beautiful of earth were there 
To tell their fondness by their kind, and pair: 
And Eve forgot the past in long review 
Ofall that came so loved and loving too. 
XIV. 
But one was not among the joyful rest; 
Her hand had often in her love caressed, 
Her own, the beautiful, soft-eyed gazelle, 
So geutle; how its love ‘twould fondly tell 
In silent speech, so faithful and so true; 
“Where is my dear gazelle !""—she never knew— 
The moral ever in her bosom lay, 
W hate’er she loved was first to pass away! 
XV. 
The earth then teémed not with the sum immense 
Of active being now so thronged and dense; 
But all upon a spreading plain, which threw 
Its giant trees to heaven within the view 
Of ADAM's home, would often haply meet, 
In gladsome union, and in safe retreat: 
But soonamong them fiery discord ran— 
The whole creation groaned and fell with man! 


XVI. 


Years fled—and change of happy order came; 














And stealing on convulsed all nature’s frame ; 
| And strife, and hatred, and confusion poured 
| Through ruined earth, a mad, and mighty horde, 
Which leaped like | ee ams their ocean bed; 
Earth shrieked in woe! destruction wildly spread 


Around her: nature torn and rent within 


In vain attempts to free her soul from sin. 
XVII. 

! the time shall be, 

When nature from her Ginthe must be set free 


But not ferever thus 


When hushed in silence nature nest « xpire, 
And angel-bands attend her funeral-pyre ; 
A fairer world shall from the ashes rise, 
And brighter heavens shall shine above the skies 
With songs of saints and adgel-mel ody 
The earth shall rise to shout her jubilee! 

XVIII. 
And ADAM saw and felt the dark reverse, 
Which came o’erall things like a withering curse; 
Hlis soul was rent with grief; for all was lost, 
Bliss, Eden, all, which had him not 
To keep, save loyalty to his true Lord, 
A propertribute that he CouLp ailord: 
Alas! he dallied with the Tempter—fell— 
And in his spirit felt a burning heli! 


hing cost 


XIX. 
Yet hope broke forth from thoug!its ofcheerless doom: 
A fountain gushing from a wreck of ehoom: 
He bowed submissive with a soul resiened 
Death could not scathe the calaness of his mind: 
He trusted words that breathed celestial grace ;— 
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A Father he must be—his glorious race 
Of ransomed sons, and daughters, must prolong 
In heaven a nobler theme than angel's song. 


XX. 
But Eve—though guilt had left its poison sting 
Within her breast, and fear with-raven wing 
Hung o’er her spirit—bentnotto the storm; 
Though frail, she smiled uponsthe lightning’s form, 
That flew on wings of wrath: her peace had fled, 
Yet still her hopes were:in hen frailty hid; 
As myrtles, when they waye their heads from dust 
Look on the storm, andi their weakness trust. 
XXL. 
There wasa holy meekness in her mien, 
Upon her lips a radiantsmile was seen 
Playing in dimples, when her dark blue eyes 
Were fixed intently as on some fond prize: 
Oh! twas the light of Fleaven within her soul, 
And love's sweet) mpulse lent its fond control; 
When hope upon her spirit was enthroned, 
And she fair Eden's bowers in prospect owned. 


XXII. 
At morn the holy incense e’er inspired 
Devotion—nor at eve its flame expired. 
And converse with their God they often held, 
Whose secret visions like the dew dispelled 
The dearth ofsadness; and their sacred light 
With gentle rays restored their moral sight; 
"Twas then that peace soothed every burning thought; 
Such change from fearfulness had mercy wrought. 


XXIII. 
And 1 the change, they thought of Eden's joy, 
They felt that richer notes they could employ 
In its sueeess: for such love as this 
They never knew in Eden's silent bliss: 
A Savior’s praise in faith they sweetly sing, 
W hose shiwing arm should free salvation bring; 
And lead the way through all the guardian Powers, 
To calm repose in Eden's sinless bowers. 


XXIV. 
When walked the Lord, before their painful fall, 
Through Paradise, in nature’s beauteous hall, 
All owned their Maker, and in rapture sung,— 
"Twas Puaratjse alone with praises rung: 
But when the voice shal) speak a Savior's name, 
His glorious worth shall earth and heaven proclaim, 
The spheres hreak forth in music, vale, and hill, 
And isle, and ocean feel the mighty thrill, 


XXV. 
And Eve! what ecstacy her heart had known, 
When told that Savior was to be her own 
Dear child;—-the blighting cause had lost its paia; 
But oh! what tongue the mystery could explain? 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| All fadeless, emerald lawn, and silver streams, 


As, lingering long beneath the falling dews, 
His lingering eye bright Eden's court reviews. 


XXVIII. 
But.EvE, with all the feelings strange and new 





Of love, that e’er a woman felt or knew, 

Clung to the vision and the hopeful dream— 
Her child the lost estate would soon redeem, 
And guide them home, the sigh of sorrow hush, 
The serpent’s hissing head forever crash! 





Whose promised sceptre, by th’ Eternal given, 

Should sway the loyal hosts of earth and heaven. 
XXIX. 

“Thou child of hope! oh, bright be thy career; } 

Fond hearts to thine existence now adhere ; 


Propitious be the Powers that ever keep | 
Their vigils, while creation is asleep; 

True—true! they ll hear in thy behalf the prayer, 
And fealty to thy godlike presence swear; 
If thou the favorite be of heaven's king, | 


Thy reign shall make the azure arches ring!" 


XXX. 
Quickly she went—and in her joving arms | 
Embraced, she bore the child of angel-charms: 
Like morn she stood jn beautiful array, 


Aad called the guardian cherub to obey 
Her mandate in the name of the “ First-born,” 
And yield the way to glories that adorn, 


And sighing groves, and vines, with living beams. 
XXXI 

The flaming sword in threatening vengeance shone, 

And cherub never heeds her anxious tone; 

Despair hangs darkly o’er th’ illusive dream, 

Whose glare is like the dying victor’s gleam; 

In mournful silence melts her throbbing heart, 

And rolling thuncer speaks the word * Depart! ""— 

Ah! Eve, thy destiny is full of gloom; 


May peace thy sorrow-stricken heart illume! 


XXXIL. 
Illusive hope! that child she fondly pressed, 


While wildest rapture heaved her coral breast, 


| ae : 
| Around whose be‘ng heavenly visions twined, 


; 


| 
| 


Time passed, though joy with time passed not away: 


She bowed her spirit: on her bosom lay 
The child of promise, “MAN, the Lorn” is born!” 
What beauties now the child of hope adorn! 


XXVL. 
“Oh! AbaAM, thisthine image is—untold 
The budding destinies we here beho!d! 
Fly—tly to Buen, io the blush of morn! 
Proclaim.a son, the promised Savior born, 
And in th° enchanted air his loved name breathe, 
A sceptre bear, and wear the ivy-wreath:— 
Hope speed thy steps, and joy thy heart dilate, 
For we shall pass though Eden’s guarded gate.” 


XXVIL. 
Thus Eve and Anam bore the blissful news, 
But cherubs his entrance still refuse! 
The evening sun in rays of saffron light 
Gilds every tree-top and each mountain height; 
A balmy tragranoe floats upon the air, 
And bird and beast for grateful rest prepare, , 





| In manhood’s strength, with cruel hate combined, 


Bathed his own hand deep in the gushing blood 
Of his own brother—'twas a vital flood !— 

The Ticer, he, with deadly anger fired ;— 
The fond GAZELLE beneath his fangs expired! 


—_— 7.246 - a 


Original. 


A Welcome tothe Amaranth. 


BY MRS PHILOMEL S. WEED | 
Come, sweet Amaranthine flower, 
Visit every hall and bower, 
Let thy beauteous face appear: 
Welcome, welcome, art thou here 
May thy sweet pages e’er be graced 
By truths that ne'er will be erased, 
And virtuous precepts there appear, 
The young to teach, the old to cheer. 
May no proud enemies prevail, 
But Fortune waft thee prosperous gales, 
And each succeeding year still find 
Thine image traced on many a mind. 
Then welcome, welcome, lovely flower, 
Welcome to every hall and bower: 
A happy welcome may there be, 
From every one, sweet flower, for thee 
Jackson, Ohio, 1847. 
; a ne eee 
NEAT PuN.~—1 printer on seeing a sheriff closely | 
pursuing an unfortunate author, remarked, “that it) 


was anew edition of: the “Pursuils of Literature,” | 
unbound and hot pressed." ' 


| determined. 


with a * 
i 


| they gathe 


ure of the face is most expressive, 


Otigival. 


Is the Face an Index of the Heart? 

ONE would suppose that this could hardly be e 
question in this age of Phrenology and Physiognomy, 
when man pretends to read the soul of his fellow-man 
by some developement of the brain or expression of 
the countenance. Nevertheless, having the subject 
treated unprofessionally, may at least possess the 
charm of novelty, and I shall not be considered too 
bold in attempting to offer a little theory, which may 
claim one merit, that of not being very complicated. 

And, first, from the mould of the face, much may be 
Did you ever see a person with a sharp 
nose and chin, a small grey eye, and thin lips, who 
was not an accomplishod scold—a perfect Xantippe in 


heart and life? Indeed sodecided have I become up- 


' . . 
on this point, that I imagine that amiable personage, 


possessing those very characteristic features, and 
breaking in upon the philosophic reveries of her | ord 
Caudle lecture.” On the contrary, a round, 
merry, laughing countenance isa sure indication of 
good temper. 

That person, wherever his or her lot may be cast, 
will be cheerful and happy. Not chafing and repin- 
ing at each petty ill of life, but inculeating and practi- 
cing the beautiful Irish proverb, ‘the darkest cloud 
has a silver lining.’ Ever looking on the bright side, 
> roses where others find only thorns. 


And this is perfectly convpatii le with the theory 


| that cheerfulness is essential to health. 


The cause and effect are intimately blended. "Tis 
true, circumstances aid much io forming character. 
Adversity and oppression may render callous the 
kindest heart that ever beat in human bosom—may 
close up every avenue of sympathy and sensibility, 
and leave the heart a desolate waste, while 

“A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.” 

There are instances, therefore, where it is difficult 
to judge correctly; but diese are few, in comparison 
with the mass, and do not come within our sphere at 
present. It has beena matter of dispute, which feat- 
This is perhaps 
yet a question, but we shall at least have poets and 
poetry on our side, if we first notice the language of 
the eye, that * seat of the soul "—that messenger of 


of so many impulses—that chosen throne of Cupid, 


a 
from whence, they say, his most effective darts are 
hurled. The color of this organ is quite immaterial, 
notwithstanding the rhapsodies of poets and novelists, 


upon the “sparkling black,”. the ** witching hazel,” or 





“melting blue” of their heroines. Itis the language 
with which we have to do; for an instance of its pow- 
er, castyou eye around a school-room. See the girls, 
every eye lit up with a diflerent expression; and still, 
each one as truly indicative of the heart that dwells 
within, as the band of the dial to its guiding principle. 
There is one laughter-loving, litde eli, upon whose 
forehead the organs of mirth are decide dly well de- 
veloped, and whose eye glances a testimony to the 
fact which cannot be mistaken Another in whose ap- 
pearance you sre interested, you know not why.— 
She has a quiet, sometimes even a sad countenence; 
but from that calm, intelligent eye beams out a heart, 

apable of loving her friends deeply and sincerely 
A third possesses a more intelligent cast; as one 
elance of that thoughtful mirror of the soul would in- 
dicate. It is unnecessary to particularize further 
Suffice it, that we need no Spurzheim’s or-Fowler’s 
skill to fathom our brains, or probe the light of genius 
—it speaks from the countenance, not the head. 


The mouth indicates decision. There is an indefi- 


nable something about the compression of a lip, or 
the peculiar arching of a mouth which speaks vol- 
In the proud curl of a lip, how much defiance 
of public opinion, or disposition to court the favors of 


umes. 
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friend or foe. Willis says: *“ The charactertrom the 
cracle up, moulds gradually to its own inward chan- 
ges, the plastic and passion-breathing lines of the lip.” 

The peculiar expression of the other features is not 
so decided. However, if we may take the evidence 
of Napoleon, we can draw quite a consolatory concla- 


tion for the benefit of those possessed of a large nasal 


organ. To use his own language: ‘*So far as my ob- 
servation has extended, I have universally found a 
long nose and Jong head to accompony each other.” 

If the face is not an index of the soul, how is it that 


children will so readily form an opinion, and show a 





partiality in choosing friends? They judge from the 
countenance, that one person is of a more loveable 
disposition than another. And this mode of reading 
character, unconsciously follows us through life. To 
what do we owe our acquaintance with our most inti- 
mate friends? By what influence were we first led to 
seck their society? By first impressions. How im- 
portant then, that these should be favorable, since in 
forming the dearest social connections, they are the 


guiding principle of half the world 


Man must Labor. 


BY G. F. MOORF. 


MAN is endowed with moral, mental and physical 
faculties, all of which, to ensure their deve lopement, 
must be exercised; and itis upon their exercise or 
cultivation that the existence, happiness, and welfare 
ofman depends. Let the people of any nation neg- 
lect, entirely, the cultivation of their moral faculties, 
and what will be the result? Confusion, outrage and 
rapine will characterize it fora time, and then if not 
checked by some salutary moral influence, will be 
blotted out of existence; and that nation which may 
have shone bright in the national firmament, and bid 
fair to rival all the nations of the earth, will only bea 
nation in song and story. Was not this the case with 
France, after she abolished the Sabbath—the time 
given to man tor moral or re ligi us Improvement— 
and when she acknowledged no God but Reason, and 
bowed to no shrine but the shrine of Liberty ! and Oh, 
what Liberty!—the Liberty of demons! Did not 


thousands fall victims to the hellish passions of men 





let loose; and was pot the very tripunal that pronoun 
ced their sentence of condemnation almost annihilated 
by the mutual extermination of its own members? 
Yet France, in her downward career, was saved from 
the whirlpool of destruction, by a wholesome moral 
influence, which, through a long series of wars and 
difficulties, brought her to her present not unenviable 
condition among the nations of the world. Truly the 
dark picture which the condition of France presented 
at thattime, emphatically called the * re ign of terror,” 
calls loudly upon.all men and nations to the conside- 
ration of the subject of moral improvement; and this 
can oniy be done by labor which requires thought 
and action. If aman would improve his moral facul- 


ties, he must decide whether an action or course of 


conduct is right or wrong; if right, and required of 


him, he must perform it; if wrong, he must leave it 
undone and condemned. Neglect would leave him 
amoral wreck. Labor i3 necessary to the deve lope- 
ment of the mental faculties, and upon their deve lope- 
ment depends the developement of the moral and 
physical—hence the necessity of mental labor. 

Man is enabled, by his intellectual powers, to dis- 
cover his moral relations to God and man, and also 
the laws that govern his physical nature. .No man, 
asthe history of the past, and the experience of all, 
prove, can wake high intellectual attainments, unless 


| enfeebled, if not entirely idiotic. The man who be- 


| bones; he is almost without a soul—a fit companion 
| for the brates of the forest. Labor is also necessary 


how great his natural abilities may be, it will become 


stows no attention to the improvement of his mind, is 
not much better than a mere mass of flesh, blood, and 





to the improvement of man’s physical faculties, and 
their improvement is as necessary to his existence and 
happiness, as the cultivation of his moral and mental, 
for without the cultivation of the former, at least to 
some degree, an attempt to improve the latter would 


be in vain. ‘The physical nature of man, divided into 
three parts, namely, the vital, mechanical, and animal 


functions, is such, that these different parts must be 
exercised in order to. ensure a healthy condition of 
body and mind, which is requisite not only to his hap- | 
| iness, bnt also to his existence. This seems to bea 
condition on which the well-being of man depends, | 


and needs no proof, more than the consciousness of the | 
fact, which every intelligent man feels. This | 
exercise or labor depends upon the mechanical func- | 
tions, which, if an individual neglects, he must expect | 
at leasta partial disarrangement of the animal and | 
vital, and consequently in the pursuance of such a| 


course, that he will soon be overtaken by disease and 





whole animal creation seems to declare the 


| great truth that man must labor; all animals are obli- 


ged to labor to obtain means of subsistence, and many 
of them to fortify themselves against the elements of 
nature, by constructing habitations adapted to their 
condition. The beaver, celebrated for his sagacity 
ht 


and forethous subjects himself to severe labor, in 





the construction of his habtiation; he falls the lofty 
tree, and collects the materials with which he builds} 
an abode in or by the running stream,.which serves 


the purposes of storehouse, a protection from the cold, 





and a fortress against the assaults of his enemies. Not- 
withstandisg these facts, many of the human race are 
disposed to shun labor; some moral, some mental, 
some physi al,and some ail. Our siateemen tell 
us that morality, virtue, or religion is necessary to 
the existence of a government and the welfare of its 
people; yet how few of them practice what they would 
neuleate. Arethere not among them, the most deba- 
sed, the most degraded ina moral point of view!— 
Yes, tiles of moral depravity could be told of them 
that would be revolting to the feelings of every vir- 
tuous man. 

Some men would confine mental labor to a few, ap- 
pearing not to know that God had endowed all with | 
mental faculties; and did he do it in vain, c+ for no 
? 


purpose? Ile intended that ail should cultivate those 





noble powers that his glory might shine through them 


as it does in the external works of nature. Others, 
again, think physical exercise, or labor, degrading to 


beings of such dignity as they conceive themselves to 
be; such, however, care not to indulge a little in the | 
pleasures of literature, and the study of some lucra- | 
tive profession. Of such it may be truly said, “a little | 
" for it renders them | 
unhappy and useless to themselves and community. 


learning is a dangerous thing; 


Those who shun all labor, act, if indeed it may be } 
said they actat all, as if they “*were born to consume 
the fruits,’ and as tho’ they never heard the injunction 
of the great Creator, “In the sweat of thy face shalt} 
thou eat bread, till thon return unto the ground.” It 
is true, that such may enjoy the fruits of the earth by 
the aid of kind friends, yet they cannot escape some | 


‘De 
| ofthe penalties whitch are attached to the neglect of 


moral, mental, and physical labor—there will be no | 
escape froma guilty conscience, ignorance, and dis- 
ease—three of the worst miseries of this-life; aad be- 


sides all this, they will be deprived of the pleasures of | 
labor. That there is pleasure in labor, and that the 


in-due proportion, their moral, mental and physical 
facuities, then he will secure to himself the greatest 
amount of happiness that this world can afford, and a 
bright prospect for tlie world to come. 
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AGENTS FOR THE AMARANTH. 

PFrancis Haver. of Mansfield, is an autho- 
ized Agent for the *1maranth,” for that town and 
vicinity. 

ipJoun M. Naywor, is hereby authorised and re- 
spectfully requested lo act as Agent for the Amaranth 
in Wooster, and vicinily 

> Henry L. Bevans, of Platteville, Grant County, 
Wisconsin, will act as agent in procuring subscribers 
Sor the Amaranth 

Mr MATHEW ALLISON isa Travelling Agent 
in the counties of Ashland, It ayne and Richland, for 
the STANDARD and AMARANTH. Persons: wishing 
to subscribe for either of ticse papers can give thetr 
names to Mr ALLISON, with a perfect assurance that 
all money paid to him for our use will be promptly 
pared over lo us. 


J) Mr ALLison is alsoan Agent for Edward Walk- 
er’s Pictorial Publishing Establishment, New York 
City, and will receive subscriptions for the “STATES- 
MAN'S MANUAL,” the “WAR OF INDEPENDENCE,” 
DOWLING's *ROMANISM," and various other impor- 
tant works. 


To Correspondents. 








“A MoTHER'’s Love,” a@ beaufjful piece of poetry, 

by our gifted correspondent, Murs P.S. WEED, is 
on file for publication, 

“THE BLAZING Fimesine,” and the “ Lines,” by 
M. J. P., have been received, and will appear soon, 
We should be glad to hear from this fair contributor 
oftener. 

“ TRUTH,” and * THe O1ven TIME,” by J. W. R., 
are on file for insertion. 

“THE PARTY PoLrrictan,” by S.A.R., shall have 
a place soon. 

A number of other articlrs, in prose, have been re- 
ceived, which we have not had time to examine—their 

Sate shall be made known in our next. 

We are under oblizations to those who have so kind- 
ly furnished us with the valuable matter contained in 
this number, and hope we may yet ave many oppor- 
tunities to thank them for similar savors. 

> Will not some of our contributors furnish us 
wtth a short, well written story, occasionally ? 

sooo 

i> The absence of the editor must be our apology 
Sor the scarcity of editorial, and any inaccuracies tha 
may occur in this nurmbor 

> ~<a 

L> Our brethren of the quill and scissors will please 
accept our sincere thanks fi» the many favorable, and 
truly complimentary notices gf THE AMARANTH,” 
received at their hands, and it shall always be our 
aim to render it no less worthy of their praise—on the 

contrary, we intend that ifs merit shall increase with 
ifs age. 


_esoee—-—- 


> Those of our subscribers who have not reccived 


he subjects himself to the labor of severe discipline; | pleasures of life depend upon it, is too plainly evident | the Amaranth regular, or have lost either of the back 


his mind is so constituted that it cannot be otherwise ; 
and if he neglects disciplining it altogether, no matter 


| to need proof. 


When man shall.Jearn to labor aright, or cultivate, 


numbers, can have the missing ones supplied imne si- 
ately, by informing us. 
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Che Amaranth. 








Original. 


Man is Never Contented with his Lot. 
MAN is an immortal, accountable being, destined to 
live when the last sound of (i ibriel’s trump shall have 


died away, after proclaiming to the universe that “time 


shall be no more.” Man was formed in the image of | loveliness of character, 


his Maker, as pure and stainless asthe highest archan- 
gel that bows in reverence before the throne of Deity. 
He was also endowed with intellectual faculties, for 
the purpose of discerning between good and evil. In 


| than was ever dreamed of in the circles of fashion, of 


the creation of the world he svas placed in Paradise. | 


The beauties of nature shone around in all their gran- 
deur and sublimity—pleasure was mingling in all his 
doings, and happiness seenied to allure bim with her 
spreading arms. But was he contented? No. An 
evil spirit softly whispered in his willing ear, “thou 
shalt not surely die.” Noteontented with his condi- 
tion, and musing upon fultite prospects, he obeyed the 
voice of folly. Essaying 10 become a God, he took 
the fatal step—ate the fruit thereof—and died. The 
gates of Eden were forever closed upon his entrance. 

United in harmony and peace, was the human fam- 
ily, although subjected to the toils and cares of life. 
Around them was woven the garland of affection, and 
brotherly love seemed to exist among the little group. 
But it was not long so. Cain, wishing to excel Abel, 
rose up in anger and slew him. When the Earth be- 
came more thickly peopled, the passion for wealth and 


fame became man's predominant spirit. Riches, of 


| ergies of his nind to rise above those who thus look 











“Did you not present your account to the defea- 
dant?” asked a lawyer of hisclient. 

“I did, your honor.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He told me to go to the devil.” 

“And what did you do then?” 
“Why then, I came to you.” 


PRE WOBRLAST, 


pride, of wealth, of Chesterfieldian rules of politeness. 

W hen a man of sense—no matter how bumble his or- : : PRES 
An excellent rule for ving happily in society, 

is, never to concern one's self with the offuirs of 

others, unless they wish for or desire ut. Under 

pretence of being useful, people often show more cu- 

down in scorn upon him. By shunning the mechanic, | riosily than affection. 

we exert an influence derogatory to honest labo r, and | 


WABSELEADY ‘ 
Sei yy ed, 


WoRTH MAKES THE MAN.—Worth makes the man! 
not wealth, not dress, not politeness, not parade. You 
will find more real manliness, more sound sense, more 
in the humble walks of life, 














igin, or degrading his occupation, may appear in the 
eyes of the vain and foppish—is treated with contempt 


he will not soon forget it; but will put forth all the en-| 





29. 


é PF | 
make it unfashionable for young men to learn trades, | Mystery is a great distorter of truth, and it may be 


or labor for asupport. Did our young women realize | a subject of regret that it should any where exist.— 


| lazy, the fashionable, the sponger, the well dressed | 


olden time, chiefly consisted in flocks and herds.— | 


These being their first possession, each strove with 
anxiety to surpass his neighbor. One flock did not 
satisfy the cravings of an ambitious heart—two were 
not all they desired—for when they obtained these 
they wished for more. Then arose contentions in the 
first ages of the world—strife was carried om among 
its inhabitants, and many fell victims to their own fol- 
lies and passions. 
shepherd that nig itly watched his flock on the plain 
and guarded them from danger during the day.— 
Not them, aione, !)ut all classes were and are still en- 
gaged inthe same strife. The Statesman, the Agri- 
culturalist, and the Hero, all desire lasting fame, and 
numerous blessings for after life, and that their names 
may be enrolled among the great—the mighty of the 
world; and be remembered many ages hence, for some 


But it was not alone confined to the 


daring deed—sowe great discovery or invention.— 


Why has war beer prevalent among the sons of men? 
Why this strife about wealth? Why are statesmen 
vieing with each other about who shall ascend the 
pinnacle of fame? Why does the student daily repair 
to his study-room? Why doeshe trim the midnight 
lamp, and toil at his books till his brow thobs and 
beats and his physical powers are almost exhausted. 
Experience answers: Man aspires after something 
above his present possessions and acquirements, 
despises present attainments, his anxiety spurns the 
idea of being bowed down to this narrow sphere of 
existence, and longs and sighs for future greatness. 


H. A. 
“Ashland, Ohio. 


+2+126e+.-— — 
Selected. 


He 


| presence ? 
| 


Frrors and mistakes, however gross, are to be pitied, 


but not punished and laughed at. The blindness of 


the understand ig is a blindness of the eyes, and there 
is neither jest nur g 


a 


uilt ia a man’s losing his way; in 


their case charity bids us set him right if we can by 


erguinents and persuasions; but charity, at the same 


] 


time forbids ever to punish or ridicule his misfor- 


tune. 

“Dil you net tell methis morass was hard at the 
bottom,’ sail « young man to a countryman, when his 
horse had sunk@p tothe saddle. “Yes, [ did, but 
you are aot half way tothe bottom yet,” said the fel- 
tow. 


that for all they are indebted to the mechanic, it would | Disrobe science of the technicalities which so gener- 
be their desire to elevate and encourage his visits to| ally obscure her, and how beautifully would she smile 
their society, while they would treat with scorn the! ont onan enlighted world, who are too frequently in- 





pauper. On looking back, avery few years, our most 


fastidious ladies can trace their genealogy from some | 


humble mechanics, who, perhaps in their day were 
sneered at by the proud and fo olish, while their grand- 
mothers gladly received them to their bosom.—John 
Veal. } 
~2eoe + 

ProGREss oF ScreNce.—Such is the progress of 
science, that it is confidently believed that much of the 
sublimest phenomena of nature will be reduced to do- 
mestic purposes, that thunder-bolfs will be used to 
fasten doors.— Bost. Bee. 

A carpenter in our vicinity is already in the habit 
of using moon-beams instead of wooden ones in the 


construction of houses.— Prov. Sent. 


An old lady at the West end being told that down 
was better than feathers, went and filled her bed ticks 


with sun-down—Bost. Wash. 


And the shoemaker who makes our boots, told us 


the other day, confide ntially ) 


time past used the sole-ar system in his practice.—4r- 


tisan. 
~2eecer 


Be SoctaL.—How di 


human society, if all persons would throw aside some 
ofthe reserve they have, and be more open, frank, 


an! sociable, than they are now; when strangers meet, 


| 
there is a coldness and reserve that dampens the flow | 


of good feelings, and freezes up the affections of the 
heart. How we have been pained to see individuals 
thrown into each other's presenee, when the fountains 
of the heart were locked up, and no disposition mani- 
fested to letthem | yse by A 


gle word well timed and fitly spoken, under such 


social conversation, sin- 
circumstances, would do more to relieve individuals 


of their embarrassment than any thingelse. And why 

should notevery body so far forget conventional forms 

as to be sociable to strangers when thrown into their 

Americans are wanting in this respect. 
~-ooe 


Quaker Courrsurp.—*Hum! yea 


Pinelope, the spirit urgeth and moveth me wonderful- 


and 


ly to beseech thee tocleave unto me,and become flesh 


of my flesh and bone of my bone.” 

“Hum! truly, Obadiah, thom hast wisely said, and 
inasmuch as it is written, that itis not good for man 
to be alone, lo! and behold, I sojourn with thee: 
hum!’ 

sseee ~~ 

1 young damsel was telling one of her admirers af- 
ter church that she had been trying “all meeting time” 
Said 


he, “I'm very sorry, bub really I did nt catch the eye- 


lo get him to look at her, but without success. 


' dear.” 


that he had for some | 


fferent would be the aspect of 


verily, 


timidated by her repulsive aspect, from an approach 
sufficiently near to contemplate her excellencies, and 
render them available to their capacities. 

| Were words reduced to their plain meaning, and 
| ideas in general conveyed with simplicity, their real 
elegance might be retained and mankind be wiser 
| and fur happier. 


+. oe o— 


The rose is sweetest when it first opens, and the 
spikenard roots when the head dies, Beauty belongs 
to youth, and dies with it; but the odor of piety sur- 
| vives death, and perfumes the tomb. 


~~ 2eoeo 


| Life, to the young, is a fairy tale just opened—to 
the old, itis a tale read through, ending with death. 


| ries 


_~2eoo oe - - 


Itisas disagreeable to a prodigal to keep an ac- 

count of his expenses as it is for a sinner to examine 

| his conseience-—the deeper they search the worse they 
| find themselves. 


—— OOO” 


She will make a good wife who does not apologise 
| when you find her at work in the kitchen. 
| +=2ceoe eo - 
Riches well gotten, are not altogether to be condem- 
ned; but he that gets rich at the cost of honor, loses 
more than he gains. 
~- — ~-s.ee+ = 
Guilt is generally afraid of light; it considers 
darkness as a natural shelter, and makes night the 
confidant of those actions, which cannot be trusted to 
the tell-tale day. 
; SS See ae 
Every man has in his own life follics enough—in 
his own mind trouble enough—in the performance of 
his duties deficiencies enough—in his own fortunes 
evils enough, without minding other people's business. 
— ~+2ee + 
From fame lo infamy is a beaten road. 


riLuie f NA AMS. 
rHe AMARANTH 
IS PUBLISHED AT THE STANDARD OFFICE, 
BY R. V. KENNEDY, 
PRINTED ON NEW TYPE, AND FURNISHED TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS, TWICE A MONTH, AT FIFTY 
CENTS a Yearn—fJpAtways 
IN ADVANCE! J] 

No subscription received for a shorter period 
than One Year. (7? BACK NUMBERS can at any 
itme be furnished to persons who may wish to take 
the paper, as we intend to print a gre at many more 
numbers than we expect to get subscribers for. Send 
on your orders, accompanied with the Cash. ((7An 
opportunity is here offered to get A GCOD PAPER for 
| almost nothing! ((j"} ho is “loo poor” now fo get 
‘a Paper? “Echo answers—‘wuot'” 














